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Norman Hapgood 
ITH deep regret the trustees of The Christian 
Register announce the sudden death of its 
editor, Norman Hapgood, on April 28, 1937, 
in New York City. 

Quite apart from personal feelings towards a man 
who embodied the very spirit of liberal principles, we 
feel profoundly the loss of a leader in a great adventure 
in religious journalism. In calling to the editorship 
of The Register a layman of wide editorial experience 
and broad sympathies, we hoped to blend the moral 
and intellectual forces of liberal religion, on the one 
hand, with the scientific attitude of mind, on the 
other. Mr. Hapgood, with his understanding of the 
broad social problems with which we are constantly 
beset, was eminently fitted to lead this adventure. 
The few months in which he has worked on this plan 
have brought most reassuring indications that our 
hopes will find fulfillment in the years to come. 

Mr. Hapgood was willing to undertake this ex- 


periment on the strength of his conviction that the - 


time is fully ripe for a reinterpretation of religious 
thought and practice in terms of the world which 
modern science is discovering and describing. To 
this task he brought a rich experience, a fine, scholarly 
mind, a sympathetic understanding of human conduct, 
and a high standard of ethical principles. 

Even though we are deprived of his leadership in 
carrying forward this adventure, the trustees feel 
sure that, in these few months of labor, Mr. Hapgood 
made a notable contribution to The Register—one 
indeed that may have a determining influence for 
years tocome. Our hopes may yet be fulfilled through 
the agency of other minds. 

Earl C. Davis, 
President, Board of Trustees. 


As It Is 


In the past we have had occasion to speak of 
the high intellectual stand of the Commonweal and 
the amount of genuine information it contains. 
Some weeks ago it called attention to an activity in 
Canada which can well serve as an example of some- 
thing correctly started on a small scale and worked out 
with patience. It is being done by Catholics and 
Protestants in comradeship, although the lead seems 
to have been taken by the University of St. Francis 
Xavier, the purpose being to help the farmers and 
fishermen of eastern Nova Scotia to progress along 
such lines as have been illustrated in Denmark, in Ire- 
land and in Great Britain. The phrase that has most 
inspired the leaders in the movement is “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” and one of the leaders 
observes, in that connection, ““The economic question 
looms so big today that one might say it is the great 
social, political and even religious question of the 
hour.” 

These people cannot be accused of not being 
religious because they occupy themselves with the 
welfare of human beings here and now. ‘The stress 
they put on the text already quoted, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” admits of no success- 
ful answer. 

The religious force, however, behind the love of 
man escapes every kind of narrowness as shown by 
the successful work together of two branches of the 
Christian Church. Bishop Alexander MacDonald was 
called upon by the head of a sect which the Church 
of the Bishop looks upon as heretical, and this chief 
asked for the Bishop’s blessing. MacDonald said, 
“Yes, but first you shall give me your blessing,” and 
then the Roman Catholic knelt. 

Says the author of the article in the Commonweal: 
“Men shall stand together and work together and, if 
need be, starve together. But the Big House must go. 
And the Big Man. And the head of the table shall be 
the place of the hungriest child.” The same outlook 
is given in a selection of writings that may be looked -' 
upon as classics in the history of democracy and the 
economic field. The three taken are the prophecy of 
Amos, the Epistle of St. James, and “The National 
Being” by George Russell. Certainly all of those go a 
long distance in the direction of undertaking to put 
some heaven into love on earth. 


Rubber Stamps 

Dr. Funk, the well-known student of words, has 
selected ten that are overworked. He is able to recon- 
cile himself to ‘“‘swell’’ and ‘‘O. K.’’ because he has to. 
He feels that they are going to last anyway, so there is 
nothing todo about it. Perhaps, but it is by no means 
certain. 

“Swell” began in art studios as part of the 
regular art slang. It is now spread everywhere, but 
many are beginning to laugh at it and when these 
things collapse they usually collapse with suddenness. 
“QO. K.” has been in use for something like a quarter of 
a century, and it is such a convenient brief notation 
that, for that purpose, it is likely to live in this coun- 
try. This does not mean, however, that it needs to 


live with the tropical exuberance that characterizes ~ 
it at the moment. 
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A Church for Radicals 


A Sermon 
Curtis W. Reese 


HE Church is all but disregarded as a major fac- 
tor in social change. In fact, it is generally 
thought of as a bulwark against change. 

The attitude of radically-minded people toward 
the Church is either that of hostility or disdain. In 
my experience as a speaker before a great variety of 
radical organizations, I have noted that the presiding 

- officer is usually careful not to introduce me as a 
minister, except in situations where a public front is 
desired. He avoids it, even at the cost of great cir- 
cumlocution. He believes that, should he so identify 

'\ me, a wall would arise like magic between me and the 
audience. For my part, just as quickly as possible in 
my opening remarks, I reveal the dark and terrible 
secret! 
These people feel as: they do because the Church 
‘has been other-worldly in its emphasis, and as a usual 
thing subservient to the established order. They feel 
that on the basis of its own claims the Church should 
be a critic of the state, not a subservient follower of it. 

My judgment is that their opposition to the Church 

is, in the main, well founded. 
Witness the attitude of church people them- 
selves toward the Church. Although usually genuine 
in their attitudes, the more conventional of the church 
people think of the Church in terms of personal values. 

‘Tf they are psychologically inclined they think of it in 

terms of retreat from the world. Still others, the 
more mystical ones, think of the Church as a means of 
attaining “cosmic harmony.’ Others think of the 
Church in terms of moral policy—of small virtues 
and still smaller sins. To radicals, these various at- 
titudes of church people seem primarily ways of es- 
 eape from real problems of life, and so they will have 
none of it. 
. Recognizing the direful condition of the world, 
_ eagerly awake to social change, proposed change and 
___ the possibilities of change, admitting—even affirming 
_ —the ample justification for the current skeptical at- 
titude toward the Church, I am nevertheless convinced 
that a consistently radical Free Church can render 
oe service in a period of social change—such 
no other institution can possibly render; and that 
its function is of a permanent nature, for social change 
in the direction of the better should always be ad- 
vocated by some institution that aims to see life as a 


J 


> 
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whole. There will never be a social order so good that 
it could not be better. Reactionary fundamentalism, 
whether of the right or of the left, should always be 
opposed everywhere; and by whom more effectively 
than by advocates of the free spirit? 

In my opinion the Free Church can render its 
greatest service to the modern day, not by becoming 
something fundamentally different, but by reform 
and revival largely within its established patterns— 
which, when viewed historically and with intelligent 
insight, outline a roomy structure on solid founda- 
tions of human experience. 

In the theological and philosophical confusion 
of the present day we are in danger of forgetting the 
plain essentials of ecclesiastical life. Amid all the 
changes in machinery, technique, and goals, certain 
things remain essential. They are: 

1. Stately structures possessing dignity and 
character. 

2. Rhythmic forms of noble ideas excellently 
expressed. 

3. Profound preaching on great issues of moral 

significance. 

4. Personal and corporate ministry in tertns 
meaningful in the light of current needs. 

5. Radiant expectation, factually based on the 
advancing experience of man and a realistic vision of 
things yet to be. 

The absence of any of these means serious loss, 
and the absence of all of them is evidence of spiritual 
degeneracy and sure decay. 

(1) It isa distinct service to the public for a post- 
office or a bank to be easily recognized as such. What 
folly it would be for the directors to build a bank 
that could not be distinguished from a church! Why 
should a church be of a type that cannot be distin- 
guished from a bank or a town hall or a gymnasium? 
It should be the fixed policy of the church authori- 
ties to use. and develop distinctive church architec- 
ture. 

But my main point is that the church building 
of whatever design should be stately, poised, command- 
ing! I sometimes hear a church described as “‘homey.”’ 
But why should a church be “homey” or a home 
“churchy”’? The church building should symbolize the 
stable and mighty emotions. In both exterior and in- 
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terior it should cause the tempo of the spirit to rise 
within the soul of the observer or the occupant. 

(2) I am in general sympathy with the increasing 
number of free ministers who regard the old rituals as 
no longer suitable for modern use. The old rituals 
do not truthfully express or adequately serve the 
modern spirit. But most of the substitutes offered 
overdo the didactic and overlook the lyrical. It is by 
doing that we learn to do. Hence experiments should 
be encouraged. The great rituals of the past were not 
made in a day. They grew up through many genera- 
tions. 

Genuine radicals should make much of rhythmic 
forms, for of such is the raw material as well as the 
finished artistic products of life. Rhythm is the soul 
of dance and song and of the higher emotions. The 
orderly swing of feeling is essential to an esthetic ser- 
vice. But, without forms especially designed to bring 
about the moods desired, such a service is impossible. 
Radicals have much to learn in this respect from the 
older religious movements which, while reactionary in 
theology, have made important contributions to re- 
ligious art and literature. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the need 
for a common service in a form esthetically satisfying 
and with a content not offensive to modern intelli- 
gence. I see no benefit from the constant repetition 
of forms and symbols that no longer express modern 
attitudes and mocds. A form of service should rein- 
force the forward looking, aspiring, comradely way of 
life. Service elements of this nature are scarce, and it 
is only by wide searching that such materials can be 
found. Only here and there are lyrically-competent 
persons expressing the new hopes in new forms and 
symbols. Of doggerel there is a plenty; but of 
verse that is both modern and lyrical there is very 
little. 

In so far as material is available, we should 
develop, from time to time, forms of service that do 
for the present-day outlook and moods what the 
old forms did for the old outlook and moods. 

(8) Preaching in America has suffered mightily 
frcm the evangelistic movements of the last century. 
With few exceptions the popular evangelists and 
evangelistic pastors have reduced their religious 
thinking to the lowest terms. They have tried to 
reach the multitude by echoing what they supposed 
to be the characteristic thinking and speaking of 
the multitude. They have substituted repentance 
for goodness, profession for truth, contrition for beauty, 
caprice for justice, and selfish bargaining for unselfish 
love. 

There are great themes that lend themselves to 
noble speech. Justice and security, love and loyalty, 
aspiration and service. 

When a minister asked Garrick how he moved his 
audiences as he did, Garrick replied, ‘You treat 
reality as if it were fiction; I treat fiction as if it were 
reality.”’ There are some human situations that are 
so real, so charged with danger or with hope, that in 
the treatment of them “‘passion is reason’ and “‘tem- 
per, tranquil.” Preaching, honestly and competently 
done, on the basis of profound convictions, is a terri- 
fying responsibility. I fully sympathize with the old 
Virginia minister who, in the agony of his sermonic 


preparation, arose and shouted, “I can’t preach; I 
have never preached; I have never heard anybody who 
could preach.”” He might well have added, there will 
never be anybody who can preach—they can only 
try! 

But preaching can become more effective, by the 
positive championing of emerging idealisms and the 
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men who fostered them, even when they are not fully © 
what we could wish them to be, even when on the © 


surface they seem mutually exclusive. 

A preacher whose moral sensibilities are not dulled 
by conventionalities and shams cannot but exhibit 
moral fervor when he thinks clearly on specific wrongs 
and when he believes fully in proposed programs for 
alleviation and prevention. 


My opinion is that lack of moral fervor—lack of — 


the consciousness of a cause—more than anything else 
is responsible for vacant pews and empty churches. 
True, strong convictions must be balanced by good 
judgment; but the great Churches have had great 
preachers who felt mightily on human wrongs and 
believed firmly in the reign of justice and love. 

(4) A Free Church can render unique service in 
a personal and corporate ministry that is valid psy- 
chologically even to emancipated souls. I have in 
mind the ordinary ceremonies that have to do with 
both life and death, ceremonies now for the most part 
couched in terms that are either meaningless or offen- 
sive to many people. These services can and should 
be overhauled. There are many to render such service 
in terms of the older ideas and forms; it should be 
our function to render such service in forms that are 
different but genuine and dignified. 

Especially is there need for personal counsel to 
people whose outlook and whose emotions are so 
conditioned that the ordinary counsel of the common 
run of ministerial service leaves them completely 
unmoved. Of all churchmen, free thinkers should be 
the most superbly equipped in mind and emotions. 
From such we have the right to expect sane judgments, 
balanced opinions, and superb self as well as social 
discipline, that will enable them to put new fire on the 
altars of decrepit churches and create a blaze that will 
warm and enliven whole communities. 

(5) While mankind is not totally good or good 
totally, still the facts of life when viewed in the long 
run, from lowly forms to prophetic souls, provide 
ample evidence that the race has enormous possi- 
bilities of rich and abundant living. Man is increas- 
ingly able to understand his universe, and to order his 
ways in harmony with its radiant possibilities. 

Facing all the facts of life, the good and the bad, 
the sweet and the bitter, man may still say with the 
utmost confidence that the natural processes of life 
can be made to work together for good, that evil 
things can be thwarted, that justice can sway the 
future, that the apocalyptical and the utopian are 
realizable, that solid foundations can be built under the 
castles of mankind. 

Religion triumphant always has a glowing gospel, 
confident leaders, and a faith that transforms a lowly 
cross or a dim crescent into a flaming symbol of hope 
and victory. Broad visions, large plans, and great 


confidence are as essential now as always in building | 


the Church with a future. 
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_ 7 AM perhaps the most sinful of men,” writes Blake 
ij in “Jerusalem.” ‘“‘I pretend not to holiness, yet 
I pretend to love, to see, to converse with daily as 
man with man, and the more to have an interest in 
_the Friend of Sinners.’’ There is, I think, no confes- 
sion more complete than the writings oe ‘William 
Blake. Rousseau’s “Confessions,” on the contrary, 
says Blake, are an “apology and cloak for his sins 
and not a confession.”’ Blake is not concerned with 
sin in our usual understanding of its meaning. What 
Rousseau did in that sense was not sinful. But Blake 
_ thought it so. 
; Blake lived to PAAeak man, to give him freedom 
of body and mind, as did other great men of his time: 
Rousseau through reason, Washington and Lafayette 
through soldiers, Blake alone through imagination. 
Reason, contrary to compassion and impulse, he re- 
-belled against. In revolution he became disillu- 
sioned. 

The temper and conditions of this age evoked 
inspirational revolution, and the ‘‘culte de la sensibilité”’ 
pictured man in his primitive state cultivating his 
natural emotions. Blake, the mature man of experi- 
ence, had compassion for humanity enmeshed in hu- 
man institutions, but he was not fooled. ‘Man is 
born a specter,” he wrote, ‘‘or Satan, and is altogether 

. an evil, and requires a new selfhood, and must con- 
tinually be changed into his direct contrary.”’ Rous- 
seau, on the contrary, believed that man was born en- 
tirely good and was corrupted by society. 

Blake saw that human institutions are the symp- 

_toms of a deeply-imbedded and chronic disease. It 
is much more practicable, of course, to lay the blame 
on institutions, which can be blown up every now and 
then, than to try to change men. But Blake under- 
stood the power of ideas and knew that they could 
make revolutions in their own realm. His imagina- 
tive approach, his unorthodox idea of free man, sep- 

arated him from the realistic thought of his time, and 
he remained ineffectual and alone. 

The regulation of society to him was neither a 
‘political nor a moral question; it can only be described 
as an artistic conception: “One law for the lion and the 
ox is oppression.” This our courts know well enough. 
But when a man bases his whole social structure on 
Rich a concept, we know he is talking another lan- 
guage. And this is the language: 

“Tf Jesus Christ is the greatest man, you ought to 
love him in the greatest degree. Now hear how he has 

give his sanction to the law of ten commandments. 

_ Did he not mock at the sabbath and so mock the 

_ sabbath’s God; murder those who were murdered be- 

_ cause of him; turn away the law from the woman 

taken in adultery; steal in the labor of others to sup- 

} rt him; bear false witness when he omitted making 

: Bacteria before Pilate; covet when he prayed for his 
- disciples, and when he bade them shake off the dust of 

_ their feet against such as refused to lodge them? I 

1 you no virtue can exist without breaking these ten 

mmandments. Jesus was all virtue, and acted from 
pulse, not from rules.”’ 


os 
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Blake On Good and Evil 


Evelyn Thompson Riesman 


Justice wreaks vengeance; laws and repressed 
desires forge sin. The social structure, human insti- 
tutions, law and justice, all will take care of themselves 
once the world is peopled with men of imagination, 
compassion and generosity. 

What little importance the events of the time 
were in themselves to him, and even the most en- 
lightened and realistic discussion which he must have 
heard in the circle of Tom Paine, Godwin, Priestley, 
Price and Mary Wollstonecraft, evidence is plenty in 
his writing. Part of the inevitable revolutionary 
stream himself, Blake saw external events as symbols 
and palpable settings for the imaginary revolutions in 
his mind. At first he may have dreamed that a truly 
free land might be the outcome of the revolution in 
America. But later he knew it was Atlantis he was 
thinking of, 

He does not find a Utopia or a system. He only 
points out direction for man. 

“What are the treasures of Heaven which we are 
to lay up for ourselves, are they any other than the 
mental studies and performances? What are all the 


What is the joy "of heaven but improvement in the 
things of the spirit? What are the pains of hell but 
ignorance, bodily lust, idleness and devastation of the 
things of the spirit? Answer this to yourselves, and 
expel from among you those who pretend to despise 
the labors of art and science, which alone are the 
labors of the gospel. Is not this plain and manifest to 
the thought? Can you think at all and not pronounce 
heartily that to labor in knowledge is to build up 
Jerusalem, and to despise knowledge is to despise 
Jerusalem and her builders?” 

“T eare not whether a man is good or evil; all I care 

Is whether he is a wise man or a fool. Go! put off holi- 

ness 
And put on intellect... .” 
* * * 
DAWN COMES TO PROVINCETOWN* 
Rubens Rea Hadley 
The harbor is sleeping silently, 
And the gulls are at rest and tame. 
The night beacon flashes at Truro, 
But the sky’s all rose and flame. 


The sun just below the horizon 
With hidden fire sweeps the sky. 

The waters are warm beneath that light, 
The waves sleep just as they lie. 


Far out the first lone fisher craft 
Is heading out to the Bay. 

That brave little vessel is painting 
Its wake in silvered grey. 


Give me the courage of fisher folk, 
Who ride to meet the dawn. 

Save me from sins of the lesser folk, 
Who sleep this golden morn. 


When calls come from the Outer Harbor, 
And restless I rise in the morn, 

God grant to me just a little boat, 
To sail away with the dawn. 
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\(Royal Gardeners 


Mary Elwes 


AST autumn consternation reigned at Sandring- 
ham. King Edward had given notice to most 
of the gardeners. This was just after he had 

been expressing sympathy with unemployed Welsh 
miners. To his subjects this seemed somewhat in- 
consistent. ‘They wondered for what purpose he re- 
quired the money hitherto spent on gardeners’ wages. 

He took greater interest in his bachelor home, 
Fort Belvedere, within easy reach of London. At the 
Chelsea Flower Show, the most beautiful show in the 
world, he had personally chosen seeds and plants. 
This summer others will reap the results of his sowing 
and planting. 

He inherited his taste for gardening from his 
father, mother and grandfather. I was going to say 
great-grandmother, but he advanced far beyond Queen 
Victoria’s ideal of scarlet geraniums, yellow calceolarias 
and blue lobelias arranged stiffly ad infinitum. She 
allowed no divorcee near enough to see where the 
geraniums ended and the calceolarias began. 

Sandringham, beloved of King George, is much 
farther from London. It is on the east coast, almost 
within sight of the Wash, where King John lost more 
than his laundry. At Heacham near by is a private 
beach where Queen Mary used to swim, and where the 
little princesses play. 

The village church is just inside the Park. King 
George V and Queen Mary never failed to attend the 
Sunday morning service when they were at their 
country home. The present monarch and his family 
follow the same godly custom. The only Sunday when 
the royal pew was absolutely empty was the day before 
King George V died. None of his family left the 
house, except when Queen Mary and her daughter 
walked in the snow-covered garden for a few minutes. 

From the churchyard one walks through a small 
iron gate into a shrubbery, beautiful with evergreens 
in winter and flowering bushes in spring. Then across 
wide lawns and past a small lake where swans, water 
lilies and fine trees are reflected. Near the house is a 
rose garden, also formal beds full of bulbs in spring 
and bedding plants later. 

The house is not a palace. It is just the country 
home of the squire of Sandringham. Sometimes guests 
overflow into York Cottage, the first home of George 
V and Mary when they were Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. 

To show the kindness and consideration with 
which Queen Mary directs her household, I will tell a 
story which has nothing to do with gardening. 

State papers arrived daily for King George V’s 
perusal and signature. One day they were so numer- 
ous that his secretary telephoned to Buckingham 
Palace for an extra stenographer. When the girl ar- 
rived she was shown into a bedroom with one or two 
bars across the wide sunny windows, and she realized 
that this must formerly have been the royal children’s 
nursery. While she was taking off her hat and powder- 
ing her nose, there came a knock at the door. “Come 
in,” said the girl, and in walked Queen Mary, who 

remarked: “I knew there would not be room for you 


in the usual secretarial quarters, so I just looked in 
to see if you were quite comfortable.” 

As a good housewife Queen Mary takes the great- 
est interest in the kitchen garden. It is entered 
through a pergola covered with roses and flowering 
vines. It is divided by wide gravel paths on each side 
of which are wide herbaceous borders which hide the 
vegetables. There are rose arches where the paths 
cross and a fountain on the round space in the middle. 
Watering cans can be filled there, if necessary. 

Before King Edward started on his cruise to Dal- 
matia and Yugo-Slavia, towards the end of last 
summer, he flew in his own plane to say goodby to his 
mother, who was at Sandringham. They walked up 
and down the kitchen garden along the path where I 
had made a sketch of Queen Mary’s favorite corner. 
What were they discussing? 

Princess Mary possesses a beautiful garden at 
Goldsborough in Yorkshire. She had a watercolor of 
her garden reproduced in color for her private Christ- 
mas card. Her mother usually pays her a visit when 
the herbaceous borders are in perfection, and then 
they drive around the country to see other lovely 
homes. 

When King George V and Queen Mary were 
spending a month at the seashore in Sussex, Her 
Majesty called one afternoon on my next-door neigh- 
bors, who have an ideal garden sloping down to a 
river. The gardeners had no idea who the lady was 
who was walking past while they went on digging. 

King Edward VII also used to visit the owners of 
that place. One day—years ago—I noticed that a 
large tree had been cut down. I asked, “Why?” 

“The King thought it would improve the view.” 

And so it did. 

Now King Edward VII’s grandson and great- 
granddaughters are enjoying the trees and shrubs 
which he planted at Sandringham, and which are now 
in perfection. One of King George VI’s first actions 
was to re-engage the gardeners who had been dis- 
missed. Some of them had worked on the place for 
years, and their fathers before them. 

* * * 


TWO MOTHERS 
Harry Rider 
Love! she who bears the child beneath her heart, 
Bears within all the mysteries that give 
Life to the lifeless and that make it live, 
Life to the deathless that never may depart 


Through all the years to follow—in that art 
Unsummoned magic moves intuitive 
And guides the mother’s hand in relative 
Sure lines—from part heirloom to counterpart. 


Mother! all that which the word means and can 
Of understanding love and sheltering care, 
You are! in presence here, in memory there; 

First to the boy and after to the man. 


Two mothers are and ever still will be 
—NMine and my children’s—all in all to me! 
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é The Nominees 


\ ‘THESE ALSO FAVOR DR. JOY 


rp committee favoring Dr. Joy’s candidacy has been labor- 

ing under great difficulties. The report of the Commission 

: of Appraisal, which Dr. Eliot states is his platform, has been be- 

_ fore the fellowship for long months. Our Committee has had to 

develop an entirely new case in the limited space accorded to us 

in The Register beginning with April 1. We have tried to set 

forth, as systematically as possible, both the strength and weak- 

ness of the Commission’s report, our own faith and platform. 

| We have not been turned aside from our plan, by misrepresenta- 

' tions or misconstructions. We have, however, been unable, for 

lack of space, to publish letters to The Register and the many 

statements of approval we have received. We pause now to pre- 

sent excerpts from some of these letters and statements. We 

are not publishing names, though some of them are distinguished 

in our midst, for we would not win our case by the prestige of 

those who support us, but only on the basis of the ideas and ideals 
for which we stand. 


e _From a church in a great metropolitan center: 
; “Dr. Joy’s acceptance of the nomination as president pleases 
yeah Us greatly. We shall support his candidacy, and we hope he will 
,  beelected.” 


From the minister of a federated church: 

“T am not against Hliot because of his humanism, but I am 
for Joy because he has done excellent work as an officer, and 
because I think strongly he should be promoted to a higher 
office.” 


From a Minnesota minister : 

“T have been in fairly close touch with Unitarian church work 
in Minnesota since 1920, the last eight years as Unitarian minis- 
ter in this state, and I am entirely convinced that Charles R. 

_ Joy can give the kind of leadership we Unitarians in this part of 
the country need.” 


ine 


From a suburban Boston church: 

“T am rejoiced to know that you will permit us to vote for, 
and I trust, elect Dr. Joy president of the A. U. A. Our dele- 
gates will be solidly for him.” 


From a northern New England minister: 

“When the trustees announced the nomination of Dr. Eliot 
I was pleased with the result of their choice. Since then events 
have so shaped themselves that I am now moved to give my sup- 
port to Dr. Joy’s candidacy. All success to the splendidly-con- 


? 


structive spiritual program to which he is enlisted! 


From a director of the Association: 

‘TI favor the election of Dr. Charles R. Joy as president 
of the American Unitarian Association. He has outstanding 
ability as an executive, an extensive experience in the work of 
the Association, and expresses a spiritual interpretation of 
religion.” 


From another director of the Association: 
ts “T hope Dr. Joy’s friends are in the majority.” 


From a Canadian minister: 
a _ “The appraisal read to me like the cold-blooded dissection of 
a corpse. I remember Gannett, Hosmer, Chadwick, Samuel 
‘Longfellow, Calthrop, Robert Collier, Savage, and others. I 
recall their glorious hymns so full of a mystical trust in the great 
_ hope of which each one is the conscious child, and all the trust in 
a technique as a means of booming Unitarianism turns me sick. 
_.... This is a pure theistic church. I think most of our 
_ churches are.” — 


Va 


! 


and the Issues 


From a New York layman: 

“With all my heart I want to say I am glad Dr. Joy has de- 
cided to accept the nomination, and I commend him for the plain 
speaking in his statement. It was time that proper distinctions 
should be made and he has done this clearly and with a Christian 
spirit. More machinery and cost are not the cure, but grace and 
Christly service. . . . The heart of the Church is sound and will 
be loyal to those who represent its historic attitude and true spirit. 
God bless you.” 


From a well-known Massachusetts minister: 

“T like Dr. Joy’s statement in accepting the nomination; and 
agree with him that something more than reorganization of exist- 
ing machinery is needed if our fellowship is to make the contribu- 
tion which it should make to the religious life of our time.’ 


From a minister in the Southwest: 

“T have read the admirable statement of Dr. Joy’s position in 
The Register and I approve of the stand he has taken. For some 
time I have deplored the tendency to look to the mechanics of 
administration as the cause of our weakness. I feel Dr. Joy is 
absolutely right in saying: ‘Our weakness is not an administrative 
weakness; it is a spiritual weakness.’ We shall do all we can in 
his behalf.” 


From a minister in the Midwest: 
“The news is ‘Good News.’ Sincerely do I hope that the 
outcome may be in Dr. Joy’s favor.” 


From a Pacific Coast church: 
‘‘We most enthusiastically back Dr. Joy. Our entire mem- 
bership . . . . as well as the trustees are for him.” 


From an important New York State church: 

“Dr. Joy’s statement in the April 1 Register is a noble state- 
ment. He has sounded a note with which I fully sympathize. . . 
It is well that such words have been spoken. I, too, see no fu- 
ture for us apart from a real faith in God.” 


From the clerk of a New England church: 

“In my humble opinion Dr. Charles R. Joy should have 
been nominated as president of the A. U. A. after the resignation 
of Dr. Cornish. By character, administrative ability and ex- 
perience; broad-minded, practical yet with a vision, an earnest 
worker, able writer and speaker, Dr. Joy seems admirably fitted 
for the position.” 


From a retired Unitarian minister: 

“Personality and character are not enough to meet the crises 
of the times, and the thought is abhorrent to me that a negative 
form of Christianity might become synonymous with the world’s 
thought of Unitarianism. I believe that the issue of our funda- 
mental faith ought to be met—and sharply—at this time, and 
that those of us who believe in theism and in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity should strike—and boldly—for that form of Christian 
Liberalism which has been the glory of our past leaders and the 
genius of our own theological pace. 

“Better, I say, that we should have 100 churches brought 
to heat by the thought of the love and power of the Indwelling 
God, and bound together in the bonds of a mutual love of his 
service, than 400 odd churches with each man, at the head, speak- 
ing an indifferent message, and each in his own way. 

“Our denomination has too much at stake for the rights of 
each man to translate our religion in his own private way. 

“May Dr. Joy’s leadership point us to, and keep us in, the 
diviner way of life.” 


From a midwestern church woman: 
“T have been a member of the Unitarian Church for eleven 
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years. To me the weakness of the Unitarian Church is its vague- 
ness. I do not believe that any organization can go forward 
without a definite basis of belief on which its members unite. 
If the Unitarian Church wishes to become a humanist Church, let 
it become one and proceed to develop its services and activities in 
accord with its beliefs. If it is to be an institution for the ex- 
pression of faith in God, let it be such an institution, and develop 
services which will serve that purpose. There is nothing to be 
gained by vagueness, even if it is tolerated in the desire to be 
broad. People need positive faith and I do not believe that 
any Church has a right to exist which does not offer such a 


Our Church is small and division seems dangerous, but 
nothing is, in my mind, so dangerous to our vitality as compro- 
mise which satisfies no one and condemns us to the necessity of 
perpetuation of confusion and doubt.” 


From a former executive of a major denominational sociely: 


“My affection and esteem for Dr. Eliot and Dr. Joy are 
equal—but in the issue as to the presidency of the A. U. A., my 
regard for Dr. Joy and my choice for him are sole.”’ 


From a Unitarian writer and preacher: 


“Dr. Joy has the two strongest possible arguments for be- 
ing elected: first, he is everlastingly right about the reality of 
God, and continuance of the soul principle after death; and 
second, he has the training and background. . . . The accept- 
ance of Dr. Eliot’s teaching would mean, I believe, the end of the 
organized Unitarian movement in America. This is a hard, 
demonstrable fact.” 


From a Southern minister: 


“Brethren, we are making history. The world is looking 
on. Let us consider what we are doing. Let us consider the 
words weuge. Dr. Eliot says: ‘We must use the word God as a 
symbol ofour loftiest aspirations.’ His use of the word ‘symbol’ 
is misleading, and the word is unnecessary. All words are signs 
or symbols of realities. Dr. Eliot’s meaning is simply this: ‘We 
must use the word God meaning thereby our loftiest aspirations.” 
In other words God is our loftiest aspiration. 

“There are two clearly defined conceptions before us: one 
is the conception of Dr. Eliot: ‘God is our loftiest aspirations.’ 
The other conception is that of Jesus, Channing, and others, who 
say: ‘God is spirit, and they that worship must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’ And these two conceptions do not mean the 
same thing. ; 

‘Another phase of the subject: for ten or fifteen years we 
Unitarians have been soliciting the friendship and co-operation 
of Universalists in a larger liberal movement. We invited them 
to join us. For years they hesitated because, for one reason, 
they doubted the value of our idea of God. But at one of the 
meetings a committee brought in its report, and the chairman 
announced emphatically that Unitarians do believe in God. 
Our Universalist friends believe we used the word as most 
people use it: as Jesus used it, and so our larger fellowship was 
formed. ‘God is spirit.’ If we repudiate this conception we 
break faith with our Universalist brethren. But if it is best 
to break it, let us break it, but let us know what we are doing. 
Let us make plain the sense in which we use words. This is 
no time for camouflage. In religion, if nowhere else, let us be 
plain and sincere in our use of words. 

‘Remember, the Unitarian Church in this country was 
built up by men and women who believed in a God of intelligence 
and purpose who could help us in our moral, spiritual and eco- 
nomic struggles. The millions of dollars paid into our treasury 
for building churches and helping our disabled ministers came 
from the people who believed in the God whom Jesus wor- 
shiped.”’ 


Note: More letters supporting Dr. Joy’s candidacy will be 
published in the next issue of The Register. ¢ 
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For the Genius of Our Faith 


Dr. Joy and his friends have endeavored to discredit the work 
of the Appraisal Commission and of the Interim Commission, the 
faith and leadership of Dr. Eliot. Fortunately we do not need to 
depend for our knowledge of these upon what is said in the heat of a 
partisan campaign. The record of solid, constructive work through 
the years is open for all to read. Those of us supporting Dr. Eliot 
do so because we believe so deeply in his leadership and in the fun- 
damental genius of our faith. In these columns we do not care to 
become lost in the minutiae of charge and counter-charge. Clearly, 
mistakes have been made, and almost every minute point can be 
given at least two interpretations. Above all, we wish to disclose 
to the readers of The Register how positive and dynamic, how general 
and how great, is the sweeping rally of Unitarian energies under 
the leadership of Dr. Eliot. We earnesily hope that the time will 
soon come when Dr. Joy and his friends will join us in what we be- 
lieve to be one of the greatest forward movements in the history of 
American Unitarianism. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


FROM A GREAT SOUL 
John H. Edwards, Waverley, Mass. 

I am reminded of an incident that happened in Boston so 
sixty years ago. Rev. Dwight L. Moody, having failed to stir 
Boston as he had hoped, made a savage and unwarranted attack 
on the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. At a public meet- 
ing of the Union, in Tremont Temple, Bishop Phillips Brooks was 
the principal speaker. Thissentence has remained inmy memory: 
“When a man quarrels with another man about the way he does 
a thing, which both desire to have done, he has not fully got into 
his soul the desire to do that thing.’”’ Here is a message from a 
great soul, that our people may profitably remember and exem- 
plify. 

BY THEIR FRUITS 
~ ben H. Gleason, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Could any one, in 
doubt about the right course to pursue at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Association, have a safer guide than that assur- 
ance? 

The decline in our denominational affairs (which cannot be 
blamed on the depression since it antedated that catastrophe) 
is the reason of the Commission of Appraisal and its reeommenda- 
tions. Those who propose these changes inspire confidence and 
merit support; they are known by their fruits. So is Frederick 
M. Eliot. He does not need to speak in his own behalf. 

The attempt by Dr. Joy and his friends to create a heresy 
issue seems unnecessary and illogical. Is not the Unitarian 
denomination hospitable to honest seekers after truth? Does it 
require a definite statement of belief? Are not honesty, purity of 
motive, lack of pettiness and self-seeking, which characterize 
Dr. Eliot, the right kind of foundation for spiritual leadership? 
The fruits his faith has produced show it is the kind we need. 
It is alive and growing. 


WHY INSTRUCT DELEGATES 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

It has been the practice of our society to send delegates to the 
annual meeting uninstructed, no matter what the issues. 

If I can have any influence in the selection of delegates for 
the meetings this May, I shall use that influence to select dele- 
gates who are favorable to the candidacy of Dr. Eliot (though I 
have heard of not one person in our parish who favors Dr. Joy). 

Why will I do this? Because I think that very few of our 
people see The Christian Register. If they had read carefully 
every word that has appeared in that magazine on both the can- 
didates and the issues involved, there would be no need of any 


concern. It appears to me that Dr. Joy and the committee sup- 


porting his candidacy are succeeding excellently in defeating 
their own purposes. To that end, I hope that The Register con- 
tinues the presentation of the material that they are providing. 

I have known Dr. Joy for a number of years. I have ad- 
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on his sincerity and integrity of purpose. To say that I am 
disappointed in his present course is to put it mildly. I am dis- 
= ppointed that a man of his influence and understanding should 
ard the upward surge of progress as we were emerging from a 
period of institutional decadence into a period of potential 
‘spiritual power. 
4 _My deductions may be wrong, but it appears to me that our 
ut body of laymen are standing almost solidly behind the 
ndidacy of Dr. Eliot, and that the tempest is largely a creation 
of some of our ministerial brethren. Jn church affairs, ministers 
| have been so much more vocal than laymen, that the present con- 
| troversy may appear to be of greater significance than it really is. 
re Dr. Eliot will bring to our Association the quality of leader- 
‘ship that we must have. 


, MR. CHASE CONFIRMED 

a Whereas the board of directors of All Souls’ Unitarian 
| Church, Santa Cruz, Calif., believed that they were only carrying 
| out a democratic, congregational right in voting to nominate 
| Dr. Joy for the presidency of the American Unitarian Association; 
and 

| Whereas it now appears from Dr. Joy’s announcement of his 
acceptance of the nomination, published under his name in The 
Christian Register of April 1, 1937, that Dr. Joy raises a theo- 
logical issue which has no place in the Unitarian nondogmatic 
statement of faith; 
f Therefore be it resolved that the board of directors of All 

Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Cruz, Calif., do hereby with- 
draw their approval of Dr: Joy’s nomination; and 
Be it further resolved that this resolution does not detract from 
_ our respect for and admiration of Dr. Joy’s faith and service, but 
simply states our belief that Unitarian freedom is more precious 
- and more necessary in our modern world than any theological 
_ formulae or definitions of deity of whatsoever kind; and 
| \ Be it still further resolved that copies of this resolution be sent 

to The Christian Register, to Dr. Joy, to the Pacific Coast Uni- 
_ tarian Headquarters, to Rev. O. E. Helsing of Chicago, and any 

_ other ministers whom the board may designate. 
Approved and signed Sunday, April 18, 1937. 

Arthur Dunning, Chairman. 
Gertrude Rowley, Secretary. 

a Wm. McGee, Minister. 


WE NEED DR. ELIOT 
Frederick H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass. 
Undoubtedly Frederick M. Eliot will be elected president of 
_ the American Unitarian Association. It is the earnest hope of 
_ many of us rank and file laymen that his election will be by an 
- overwhelming and decisive vote. 
x Dr. Eliot’s manhood and recognized ability, his notable 
_ success as a parish minister, his standing in his home city as well 
__ as in the denomination, his intimate knowledge of denominational 
_ problems gained through intensive work as chairman of the 
_ Commission of Appraisal and secretary of the Interim Commis- 
_ sion, and the fact that he will come to this high office untrammeled 
4 by past customs and traditions and with the refreshing viewpoint 
‘ of the Middle West, seem to many of us outstanding qualifications 
d. a the leadership which Unitarianism today demands. 


'O THE WOMEN OF OUR CHURCHES 
; 2 ‘Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler, Needham, Mass. 

I have known Dr. Frederick M. Eliot for many years, and I 
have always thought of him as one of the outstanding men in our 
_ denomination. Whenever I have had the privilege of hearing 

‘im speak I have come away with renewed inspiration. The 
Unitarian fellowship is to be congratulated that we can secure his 
services in a wider field, and I confidently expect his election. 
_Tregret that there is a contest that thrusts a political aspect 
fo our Church affairs. I understand that Dr. Joy did not seek 
nomination. Nevertheless, he did accept it, and is now carry- 
n a vigorous campaign in order to be elected. I am indig- 
‘at the method he is using. I received the letter from his 
ign Committee asking five or six questions, starting “Do 


, 


you believe —?”’ Questions that suggested half truths, that ap- 
parently asked not only about Dr. Eliot’s, but also my, belief in 
fundamental religion and my faith in God. 

I am only one of many women who will vote as delegates or 
as life members of the Association, and I trust women will be- 
come well informed before they vote. 


THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION 
Resolution Adopted at the Meeting in Berlin, Mass. 


We, the undersigned ministers of the Unitarian churches of 
Worcester County, favor the election of Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
to the presidency of the American Unitarian Association, and 
regret the intrusion of an implied doctrinal test into our fellowship 
in electing an administrative official. 

Maxwell Savage, 

Earl C. Davis, 

Delos W. O’Brian, 

Ivan A. Klein, 

Roscoe E. Trueblood, 

A. N. Kaucher, 


Thayer Clark, 
Roger S. Forbes, 

E. R. Steever, 
Frederick L. Weis, 
Eric Alton Ayer, 

S. R. Mayer-Oakes. 


BY IMPLICATION 
From the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif. 


While recognizing the right of nomination of candidates for 
office in the American Unitarian Association by petition, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the Association, the members of 
the board of trustees of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., present at its regular monthly meeting, April 12, 1937, de- 
ery the raising of the theological issue, and therefore heartily 
approve the statement made by our minister, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, for publication in The Register and The Leader. 


Dr. Westwood’s Statement 


No one can read Dr. Joy’s “I Accept the Nomination” with- 
out being profoundly moved not only by its deep sincerity, but 
by the high tone and passion of his statement of faith. 

Nevertheless, while it may be true that ‘‘the question of the 
right of a humanist to a place in our free fellowship does not arise,” 
the question of the fitness, appropriateness, and wisdom of elect- 
ing a humanist to high denominational office is definitely raised 
by Dr. Joy. At least, his appeal leaves the impression that, while 
it may be proper to have humanist ministers and church mem- 
bers, yet when it comes to high office, that is another matter. 
That is, while we may not and must not apply any theological 
test in the humbler aspects of our denominational life, when we 
reach the higher offices that is a horse of a different color. Thus 
by implication our fellowship is urged through a “friendly: con- 
test’’ to express its theological preferences. ; 

But if humanists fellowship with us ‘‘as of right’’and not by 
“fan act of grace,’’ then, unless Dr. Joy wishes to make our fellow- 
ship exclusively theistic in its character, it does seem discrimina- 
tory to raise this question at this time. Either we must admit 
humanists to full and equal partnership, without raising, even 
by implication, the theological question, or else exclude them al- 
together. We cannot be and not be a free fellowship at one and 
the same time. We cannot have a ministry and laity which are 
“open” and at the same time place theological considerations 
to the fore in connection with any office. 

This issue dwarfs all the other issues Dr. Joy has raised, re- 
gardless of what merit there may be in his arguments concerning 
them. By so doing, he challenges what has become our estab- 
lished tradition of procedure. No candidate for fellowship in 
our ministry has to meet any theological test. Either we must 
change the basis of our fellowship, or this principle must hold 
good all through, from the humblest layman to the highest office 
it is within the power of our fellowship to bestow. No matter 
how much one may sympathize with the faith of Dr. Joy, and 
no matter how much one may wish that this might be the faith 
of all within our fellowship, this is the tradition and the law of 
our fellowship. If we wish to break with this tradition that is 
one thing, but if we wish to maintain the free tradition which 
refuses theological tests even by implication, then the issue is clear, 
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OUR FORUM 


CATHOLICISM - PROTESTANTISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is with acute pleasure that we read in 
the March 11 Christian Register the letter 
by Karl M. Chworowsky which was evi- 
dently prompted by the article by Mr. 
Petrie appearing in The Christian Register 
of February 25. Surely, the hearty thanks 
of all those interested and concerned in 
this matter are due Mr. Chworowsky for 
his very able treatment of the subject. 

In a current issue of the Lake Shore 
Visitor, Catholic organ of the Diocese of 
Hrie, this pronouncement was made: ““The 
Catholic Church never changes.” We 
read this paper every week for the purpose 
of discovering symptoms of yielding, on 
their part, of any one of the points of dif- 
ference which brought about the Reforma- 
tion. We have, as yet, failed to find any 
indication of a desire on their part to yield 
any of these points. 

At a lecture given here, sponsored by 
the Erie Sodalities of Catholic Women, 
Monseigneur Sheehan, of the Catholic 
University at Washington, prefaced his 
lecture with the statement, ‘‘There is no 
longer any intellectual opposition to the 
Catholic Church.’”’ Upon this basis he 
built his argument that the Protestant 
group is tacitly, if not openly, accepting 
the conceptions which form the basis of 
Catholicism. It is true that, owing to the 
lukewarm attitude of Protestants, the 
Catholics, following the plan of Catholic 
Action instigated by the Holy Father, are 
rapidly acquiring control of business, 
politics, and public education. 

Any observer, interested even remotely 
in public education, re-employment prob- 
lems, and the conferring of the highest 
offices within the gift of the President, 
upon leaders in the Catholic Church, 
should be able to reach fairly intelligent 
conclusions as to the purpose of the 
Catholic Church as expressed in the Pope’s 
Plan of Catholic Action. 

The public school situation should be a 
matter of profound interest to all Protes- 
tant and unchurched laymen. 

The purpose of the recent visit of Car- 
dinal Pacelli, and many other openly- 
conducted projects of the Catholic Church, 
should receive the alert attention they de- 
serve. Lukewarm Protestantism is the 
best possible field for the activities of in- 
telligent, astute, devoted Catholics. 

If Protestants could be brought to the 
point of believing that passivity is unin- 
telligent, the day might be saved. I am 
recommending. the careful perusal of ‘‘Fire 
on Earth,” by P. H. Furfey of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C. 

We believe that if Protestantism is to 
survive, there must be, first, a willingness 
to understand the situation as it is, and 


| 


then a Plan of Protestant Action as in- 
telligently acted upon as is the existing 
Plan of Catholic Action. 

Regular Reader. 


* 
COMMUNISM wW CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There are two points of view about 
practically every position taken by Mr. 
Mayer-Oakes in his recent article on 
“Communism and Christianity.” There- 
fore please allow me space to indicate one 
or two disagreements of my own. 

(1) Jesus was not a Communist. The 
voluntary poverty adopted by him and 
the immediate group about him was like 
that of an army which must travel as un- 
encumbered as possible. Never does 
Jesus condemn private property. Volun- 
tary poverty was with him a counsel of 
perfection, not a socio-politico-economic 
philosophy. 

(2) The mystic Christ in whom was 
salvation was not the invention of priest- 
craft. Before a word of the Gospels was 
given the world St. Paul was already 
preaching and teaching the mystic Christ. 
Furthermore, our Gospels were written 
for the benefit of those who had already 
acknowledged Jesus as the Christ. St. 
Luke, one of the evangelists, is also author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, where we find 
the doctrine of faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus as necessary to salvation strongly 
stated. 

(3) Monasticism never was Communism. 
Groups have always existed in every social 
order of modern times who disavowed per- 
sonal property. If that were what Com- 
munism meant today no government 
would persecute it unless, as is alleged to 
be the case in Spain, the monastic orders 
acquired too much property for the good 
of the rest of the nation. 

(4) The capitalistic nations of the West 
opposed Russian Bolshevism out of self- 
protection. It was the alleged program of 
Lenin’s group to bring about at once 
Communist revolutions in all countries. 
If the world has made a truce with Russia 
today it is partly because Russia is soft- 
pedaling the world revolution. Its propa- 
ganda is now more clever, more insidious. 
We are asked today in literature emanating 
from denominational headquarters to con- 
sider Communism as a stronghold of de~ 
mocracy! 

(5) Mr. Mayer-Oakes talks of atrocity 
stories out of Russia. Personally I need no 
Russian propaganda for or against. The 
recent trials of alleged traitors in Russia 
speak volumes. 

(6) I deny that the Pope “‘calls on (his) 
devotees and despised heretics to unite in 
a new and bloody crusade to crush the one 
movement that is threatening to estab- 
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lish on earth (though by harsh means) 


that classless democracy of men which is — 


nearly the Kingdom of God.’’ The Pope 
calls for no bloody crusade against any- 
thing or anybody. Friends of mine who 
were in Russia last summer with Sherwood 
Eddy have told me that, far from being a 
classless society, the class divisions in 
Russia are growing rapidly wider and deep- 
er; while the diversity of income grows 
wider also. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
* * 


“TYPHOID MOSQUITO” 


. To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


By this time I suppose many have 
called your attention to the astounding 
“typhoid mosquito” which Mr. Baker at- 
tributes to Texas. True, we still have some 
typhoid here as elsewhere, but it is trans- 
mitted only by sewage pollution and is 
insect-borne only when flies carry it 
from outhouse to kitchen. The mosquito 
has never been implicated. 

This is another illustration of the danger 
of lay publications disseminating musin- 
formation regarding scientific subjects; 
one of the worst of the recent offenders 
being Coronet’s article on milk as a cause 
of cancer. An editor cannot be omniscient, 
but I believe he should have some way of 
checking up on the correctness of scientific 
assertions by lay contributors. 

I appreciate very much The Christian 
Register under your able supervision and, 
as you see, read it from cover to cover. It 
is the only touch of liberal religion we 
have down in this fundamentalist country. 

Albert Bowen. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

* * 


WORTH THE SPACE? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

One wonders whether it is worth the 
space of The Register to call attention to 
such a statement as was made by Mrs. 
Charles A. Dane of Chelmsford, Mass., in 
a recent issue: “Any magazine that carries 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Frances Perkins and 
their type is out as far as I am concerned. 
Why not carry articles contributed by such 
sweet and lovable women as Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Hoover, etc., whose home life has 
been an object and an asset to our living 
here in America?” 

Our first reaction is to ignore such a 
reactionary outburst from a liberal, if 
the writer has nerve enough to call herself 
such, but then we feel that all readers 
should take this opportunity to heave a 
sigh of gratitude for our editor’s policy in 
this realm. Hitler would no doubt welcome 
this standard of the worthy woman—a 
sweet, lovable home-maker. Thank Heav- 
ens that Mr. Hapgood has a truly progres- 
sive criterion. Would our plaintiff have 
him turn The Register into a page of cook- 
ing recipes or gardening techniques? 

Ramona Sawyer Barth. 

Newton, Mass. 


ae 
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Over one hundred members of the 
_ Alumni Association were in attendance at 
_ this year’s Visitation of the Harvard 
_ Divinity School. The morning session 
in the chapel of old Divinity Hall was 
presided over by the retiring president, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, whose devotional ad- 
_ dress paid personal tribute to the late 
_ Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
The necrology presented by Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman listed men who as a group 
might have interested an actuary, due tothe 
fact that their average age was over eighty 
years; but as individuals—Samue!l Burns 
Weston, Horace Leslie Wheeler, James 
Cameron Duncan, John William Day, 
Thomas Lamb Eliot, Francis Greenwood 
‘Peabody—their records proved a veritable 
panorama of outstanding achievements. 


Theodore Parker and Today 
The annual address delivered by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes on “Theodore Par- 
ker at Harvard after One Hundred Years’’ 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
the great preacher’s graduation. As a 
student the enormous range of his knowl- 
edge dazzled his academic compeers. Had 
he continued to devote himself only to the 
satisfaction of his intellectual hunger he 
would have been known only as a remark- 
able scholar, but the other element which 
marked him for greater distinction became 
dominant. 
It was in the active ministry that his 
_ conscience awakened. The ‘Yankee Cru- 
sader’’ arose and became ‘‘the greatest 
Christian reformer of his day.” He is 
thus the school’s “greatest graduate.”’ 
_ Drawing a moral for present-day applica- 
tion, the speaker vigorously contended for 
a curriculum which would lead men to seek 
a similar kind of greatness, for a type of 
‘training which would make plain a high- 
way for their feet. 


; Renaming of Andover Hall 
- Luncheon was served in the Farrar 
~ Room of Andover Hall where the spacious 
right arms of class room seats normally 
used for avid notebooks became diminutive 
dining tables whither plates were piloted 
- from the large table in charge of Mrs. 
_ J.S. Bixler. 
Pe After luncheon the new president, Rev. 
Ralph M. Harper, introduced two gradu- 
ates of former years. Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, the only survivor of his class of fifty 
years ago, paid tribute to the memory of 
s three classmates and represented the 
' of maturity as the ability to keep up 
with the young. Rev. George E. Cary, 
graduated twenty-five years ago, rep- 
ted the class which was a union of 
over and Harvard students, and told 
enterprising fellow students who had 
aded the bricklayers to permit them 
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This recollection recalled an item of 
business at the morning session. How 
long is Andover Hall to retain that name 
now that the building is owned by Har- 
vard? Four new names were suggested 
by as many men. Should it not be ‘‘Hy- 
erett,” or “Parker,” or ‘Channing,’ or 
simply “The Harvard Divinity School’? 

The last speaker, Professor Bixler, re- 
ceived an ovation. He had found Dr. 
Holmes’s suggestion ‘‘exceedingly stimu- 
lating”; his own viewpoint was balanced 
by a consideration of the claims of an his- 
torically-centered curriculum. He spoke 
of the need of financial aid to enable them 
to do all they would like to do, and re- 
counted efforts, in which the students had 
co-operated, to increase the student en- 
rollment. 


The Priesthood of Believers 

The Dudleian Lecture on “The Validity 
of Non-Episcopal Ordination’? was de- 
livered in Andover Chapel by Dr. John R. 
P. Sclater, the eminent churchman of Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada, 
whose subject was, ‘‘The Priesthood of All 
Believers.’’ Approaching his subject from 
a biblical standpoint he carefully analyzed 
the teaching of the New Testament in 
order to determine in what manner the 
Christian Church is sacerdotal and to de- 
fine the sense in which all Christians are 
to be called ‘‘priests.” By this method of 
inquiry it became abundantly evident 
that the doctrine of Protestant Christian- 
ity was justifiable. The reformers did well 
in emphasizing the rights of all believers 
to dispossess ‘‘Aaron’s tribe’’ and to have 
direct access to God as priestlike individ- 
duals; their shortcoming was in not suf- 
ficiently emphasizing the duties which 
must ever accompany rights. 

For our own day it is necessary, firstly, 
to avoid taking away the priest from man. 
The world needs spiritually-gifted men 
who are set apart to lead others to the place 
of healing. Secondly, we must withstand 
any who are delegated with authority 
when they claim to be themselves the 
Church, and we should reserve the right to 
appoint anyone at any time to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Finally, we should 
instruct our people in the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers. With a 
united Church, itself a society acting as a 
priest for society, salvation will come “by 
might and power.” 


After-Life in Teutonic Mythology 

The Visitation closed with the Ingersoll 
Lecture on “The Immortality of Man,” 
which was delivered by Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard College in 
the large auditorium of New Lecture Hall. 
His subject was “Ideas of the After Life in 
the Teutonic Religions.”” His paper pre- 
sented the contemporary results of critical 
research in the source books of Old Norse 
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mythology, the Elder and the Younger 
Eddas. 

It appeared that in the most primitive 
age no suspicion that the dead ceased to 
exist entered the minds of the ancient 
Teutons. To our remote ancestors soul 
and body were undistinguished; the dead 
“lived” in their graves in the hillside. 
Later, this belief criss-crossed with the 
belief in Hel, the underworld to which all 
the dead went and over which Hel, the 
goddess, ruled. Mingled with these be- 
liefs, and distinguished from them later, 
was the belief in Valhall. To this “hall of 
the slain” went ‘unmatched warriors’ 
where they were entertained by Odin and 
served by Valkyries. This development 
may have been due to the Christian view 
of Heaven, but it is just as likely that the 
Vikings were influenced by the Celts of 
Ireland, whose imagination ran wild in gold 
and jewels, or that they transferred to the 
heavenly regions an idealized picture of 
their own festive halls. 

As for the Christian doctrine of rewards 
and punishment in Heaven and Hell, 
nothing like it appeared in Teutonic re- 
ligion. There was, however, the belief 
that the world would finally be destroyed 
by fire; then, following the “day of doom,” 
the gods would enter again into that state 
of reconciliation that had been theirs in 
the golden age of old. With the Wolf 
finally destroyed the gods would renew 
their old-time game of chess played on 
golden chessboards. 

* * 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. John B. W. Day has assumed the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church of Car- 
lisle, Mass. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Gardner, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Unitarian church at Sur iston. Del., 
effective June 1. 

Rev. Leon S. Simonetti, amet of the 
Unitarian church of Ware, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian church at Athol, Mass., effective 
May 16. 

Rey. Robert S. Steven, former minister 
of the Unitarian church of Hudson, Mass., 
has assumed the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church of Westboro, Mass. 


* * 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Warwick, Mass., 
recently christened Mrs. Anna Laura Kel- 
ley; her two daughters, Mrs. Bessie 
Brooks Bent and Mrs. Ellen Miranda 
Galanis; her son, Charles Octavious Emer- 
son; and her grand-daughter, Miss Anna 
Leonard Stevens. 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was the speaker at the quarterly meeting 
and parish supper of Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Providence, R. I., on April 27. 
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First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
Celebrates Its Sixtieth Anniversary 


With hands uplifted, invoking the divine 
blessing on those assembled in the age-old 
words, ‘‘The Lord bless you and keep you, 
the Lord make his face to shine upon you, 
the Lord be gracious unto you and give 
you peace,” Dr. Theodore G. Soares 
brought to an impressive close the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The formal service of unveiling the 
bronze tablet commemorating the memory 
of the founders of this church by the only 
living member of that early band of the 
Unitarian faithful, Wm. A. Spalding, was 
the climax of the three-day celebration. 
The program was an educational, con- 
structive, inspiring one, conceived by the 
minister, Dr. Ernest Caldecott, and, 
with the co-operation of many members of 
the congregation, carried to a successful 
conclusion. 

The general theme of the celebration was 
“The Contribution of Unitarianism to 
American Life—Social, Intellectual, Re- 
ligious.” This was presented in three ad- 
dresses: Social, by Everett Dean Martin, 
professor of social philosophy, Claremont 
Colleges, formerly of Cooper Union, New 
York; Intellectual, by Dr. Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College and 
member of the Commission of Appraisal; 
Religious, by Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
minister of the Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena and professor of ethics of the 
California Institute of Technology of 
Pasadena. 

In preparation of this celebration Dr. 
Caldecott gave a series of pre-anniversary 
addresses. The subjects were, ‘‘The Evo- 
lution of Unitarianism,” “Our Unitarian 
Trinity: Channing, Emerson, Parker,” 
“What Former Ministers Have Preached 
Here,” and ‘‘The Liberal Church—Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

In closing the last address Dr. Caldecott 
said: ‘A liberal religion for today and to- 
morrow is, first, an interpretation of the 
universe based on known facts; second, in 
terms of the best understanding of oneself 
available at any time; third, exemplifica- 
tion by the finest ethical behavior. These 
three factors, in proper combination and 
integration, constitute the elements of a 
liberal religion for the present and the near 
future. Nothing less than this will suffice. 

“Any religion of the future would need 
the element of knowledge because our in- 
tellect inspires us to keep abreast of all 
available information; but knowledge itself 
does not suffice to supply man with all his 
needs, therefore the inspiration of love is 
necessary. Faith, hope, and courage will 
follow. It can be summed up in two words, 
knowledge and love.” 

Mr. Hamlin Garland was a special guest 
speaker Easter morning. He talked to a 


capacity house on the subject, ‘“My Forty 
Years of Psychical Experiment.” 

The evening of March 26, Dr. Martin 
gave his address, “The Social Contribution 
of Unitarianism,” before a large audience. 

His introduction was a review of the 
contributions of great liberals from Arius 
down to the beginning of this century. 

He thinks there may no longer be a 
unique liberal movement, that it is grow- 
ing in disfavor. Liberalism in the machine 
age is different from that which preceded 
it; a new social order is in the making, and 
which, in the making, meets with his dis- 
approval. Liberalism, with its three 
hundred years of culture, is now on the de- 
fensive; a complete degradation of values 
of civilization is being called progress, even 
to the misuse of the words of the language; 
a growth of intolerance and inability is 
sweeping the land. 

A clear, ringing reaffirmation of what 
liberalism is, is needed. Religious liberal- 
ism has been for three hundred years a 
flag unfurled, a sacred cultural inheri- 
tance. In the religious liberal, responsi- 
bility, both intellectual and moral, is deeply 
rooted. The dignity of man, the defiance 
of all dictatorship, is the essence of Protes- 
tantism. 

Do we stand with Christ? Our answer 
to that is the social contribution of Uni- 
tarianism to our civilization. 

Following Dr. Martin’s address, an his- 
torical drama-pageant, ‘‘Cornerstones of 
Tomorrow,” written and produced by 
members of the congregation, was pre- 
sented. The narrator, Mr. Benshimol, gave 
a résumé of the background, local and na- 
tional, of the time sixty years ago when Los 
Angeles was a Spanish pueblo, following 
the recital down to the present. 

The evening of March 27 a dinner was 
served to 250 people in Channing Hall, the 
overflow of a hundred being served in the 
Woman’s Alliance room. 

At eight o’clock in the auditorium, Dr. 
Reinhardt spoke on ‘‘The Intellectual Con- 
tribution of Unitarianism.”’ 

In part she said that Unitarianism is a 
human religion with a theology that calls 
itself intellectual and keeps to the rational 
aspect. Reason had not come to dissipate 
the fog of belief and self-satisfaction of the 
Church during the dark ages. Liberal 
thought appeared synchronously in many 
countries. The whole movement was his- 
torically feeble. Poland and Hungary de- 
serve much credit for having kept alive 
their liberal faith through much persecu- 
tion. 

Through all periods of liberal thought 
religion was treated as a rational expres- 
sion of life. Thinkers rejected mysticism; 
used their intellects to analyze, to look for 
truth, to be accurate, to bring about jus- 
tice. Theology has moved toward a 


recognition of the Unity. Mankind is 
aligning itself with justice. 

Those who go into the Unitarian pulpit 
have been deeply touched by religion. 
They hope to achieve a spiritual oneness 
in the midst of disagreements as to ad- 
justments in life. There must always be 
differences of belief, but the Unitarian 
Church must be kept alive that the world 
may know where to find people wise in 
their disagreements. The church must 
achieve that oneness of spirit that people 
may desire to say, “Come, let us go into 
the House of the Lord.” 

The formal anniversary service was 
held Sunday evening, March 28, at eight 
o’clock. The anniversary hymn, written 
for the occasion by Mrs. S. L. Housh, was 
sung preceding the address. 

Dr. Soares opened his address by bring- 
ing from the Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena congratulations and best wishes 
for the future good of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles. He continued, 
“This is a preparation for the larger truth 
of the future, a challenge to all authority 
and infallibility. Science is not finished, 
religion is not finished. Human nature, 
in its way, is hearing new truths, seeing 
more clearly.” 

' In summarizing, without being explana- 
tory because of lack of space, Dr. Soares 
said: 

“The liberal brings a new view of the 
Bible. 

“The liberal brings a new view of the 
orthodoxy of the past. 

‘He has a new view of the Bible as not 
being a dead letter; a new view of Jesus. 

“He has a new view of salvation. 

“The liberal believes in believing. 

“Liberal faith is inclusive. The essence 
of a Christian is not his belief, but that he 
wants to be a Christian. 

“Liberals contribute a growing religious, 
experience from new insight of science and 
philosophy, the goodly deed, the fellow- 
ship of those who would make the world 
happier. Each day’s religious experience 
enables him to believe. He glories in its 
growth, in its change, in its wonder.” 

Dr. Caldecott introduced the president 

of the board of trustees, Dr. E. P. Morton, 
who read telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation from a number of individuals 
and churches. Dr. Morton presented a 
check of fifteen hundred dollars to Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Dr. Patterson responded by 
bringing the sincere greetings of the 
A. U. A. to the church, then said, “This 
is an unusual experience, a remarkable 
Easter. Faithful spirits are always grate- 
ful and the check will be passed on to some 
other church that needs it.” 
- Mr. Wm. A. Spalding, introduced by 
Dr. Morton, gave an address in which he 
told of early Los Angeles, touching on 
transportation, industry, schools and. 
churches. 
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Chicago Unitarians Organize 


The nine Unitarian churches of metro-~ 
politan Chicago (First, Geneva, Unity, 
Third, Hobart, Hinsdale, Evanston, Peo- 
ple’s, Brotherhood), together with Abra- 
ham Lincoln Center and the Meadville 
Theological School, concluded, on the eve- 
ning of April 16, the organization of ‘‘The 
Chicago Unitarian Council.’’ Dr. Preston 
Bradley’s Silver Jubilee Dinner at the 
Palmer House on the preceding evening, at 
which thirteen hundred guests and three 
hundred standees applauded tributes to 
Dr. Bradley’s twenty-five years of valiant 
liberalism, from more than fifteen civic 
and religious leaders of Chicago, provided 
an inspiring background for the organiza- 
tion of the Council. Each Unitarian 
church and institution was represented by 
its minister or leader, its chairman of trus- 
tees, and one other delegate; Rev. Lon R. 
Call was present for the Western Unitarian 
Conference and gave the new venture his 
blessing. These delegates ratified the new 
constitution and elected the first board of 
trustees: President, Col. William Nelson 
Pelouze (Unity Church); first vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Preston Bradley; second vice 
president, John J. Yowell (chairman, First 
Church); treasurer, Walter S. Vose (chair- 
man, Evanston church); chairman Policy 
and Program Committee, Mrs. Von Ogden 


Vogt (retiring president of the Associate 
Alliances of Chicago); chairman Church 
Extension Committee, Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son (Third Church); chairman Publicity 
Committee, Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein 
(Hinsdale church) ; chairman Committee for 
Freedom and Humanity (social action), 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese (Lincoln Center). 
Following their own election the board of 
trustees selected Dr. Charles Lyttle of the 
Meadville School as executive secretary of 
the Council, who will be assisted in the 
work by senior students of the school, Rus- 
sell Simmons for the balance of the year. 

The objectives of the Council, as stated 
in its constitution, are: 

“The promotion of unity and fellowship 
among our constituent bodies and their 
membership; the co-ordination of our ef- 
forts and resources in measures of mutual 
aid, publicity, missionary enterprises; the 
creation of such new agencies of invigoration 
and publication as seem desirable; the al- 
lianee of our powers and influence in the 
furtherance of general endeavors for the 
spiritual, intellectual and social emancipa- 
tion of humanity from salient forms of 
bondage and oppression.” 

As indicated in the foregoing, the pur- 
pose and interest of the Council’s constitu- 
ency is wholly in practical efforts to 
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strengthen the Unitarian position and to 
promote its message in the Chicago area. 
In accordance with this concern it was 
voted at the first meeting to begin work 
(1) by establishing a central office and staff 
organization; (2) by encouraging a project 
to continue church services and school 
sessions throughout July and August in 
several central city and suburban points; 
(3) to undertake a plan the coming Oc- 
tober for block newspaper advertising in 
which all the Chicago churches should 
participate; (4) to encourage and collab- 
orate with the Abraham Lincoln Center 
summer camp in Wisconsin for under- 
privileged girls and boys; (5) to make a 
pilgrimage to the Unitarian church in 
Geneva, Ill., to celebrate its 95th anni- 
versary on June 6; (6) to promote an All- 
Chicago-Unitarian turn-out for the Mead- 
ville Commencement on June 8, at which 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot is to give the ad- 


dress. 
* * 
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ARE YOU PLAWN ENG fi On Go 


The Twelfth International Congress 
of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals 


Congress Theme : 


will be held at 


Oxford, England 


August 3-8, 1937 


“LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY : THE WORLD’S NEED ” 


Sessions : 


*“Our Social Message ” 


“Our Religious Message ” 
“The Future of Liberal Christianity ” 


Write today to the 


25 Beacon Street ot- 


TOUR SECRETARY 


who is at your service at 


“i Boston, Massachusetts 
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WHITNEY HOMESTEAD REOPENS 


\ Stow, Mass. ; 
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' After being closed for one season, the 
Whitney Homestead at Stow, Mass., is 
to be reopened on May 22 under the 
management of Miss Mary Louise Haw- 
kins of Lancaster, Mass., who has had 


long and successful experience in the 
management of similar enterprises. 


Mrs. 
George W. Whee!wright of Lancaster has 
consented to act as the chairman of a small 
committee of Unitarian women to sponsor 

_the Homestead. 

The Homestead consists of a large farm 
and two comfortable houses, which were 
bequeathed to the Association by the late 
Cyrus H. Whitney to be used as a rest 
home. It is hoped that Unitarian minis- 
ters and lay people with their friends will 
avail themselves of these quiet, comfortable 
surroundings during the coming months. 

New kitchen equipment has been installed 

“and guests will be assured of an excellent 
and ample table. 

The Homestead contains both single and 
double rooms and the rates will be moder- 
ate, from $12 to $15 per week. Special 


_ rates will be made for ministers and their 


families upon application. The accommo- 


dations are limited, and therefore reserva- 


tions should always be made in advance. 
For reservations and other information 
prospective guests should address Miss 
Mary Louise Hawkins at the Homestead, 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Mary Elwes has painted the Queen’s 
garden. 
Curtis W. Reese is dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center. 
Evelyn Thompson Riesman was grad- 
uated from Bryn Mawr in 1935. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
Church School at 9.45 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 1l a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS © 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

EKugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr, Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937, begin- 


ning at 9.30 a. m. 
WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 
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Advertisement 


We, the undersigned, favor the election of Frederick 
May Eliot as President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. We believe that his character, ability, and experi- 


ence insure the kind of leadership which our churches 


demand in facing a new age. 


James L. Adams 
Ralph E. Bailey 
Paul H. Chapman 
Lawrence Clare 


George Rowland Dodson 


Dan Huntington Fenn 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
Kenneth C. Gesner 
Frederick R. Griffin 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Frank O. Holmes 
Alfred R. Hussey 
William Safford Jones 
John H. Lathrop 
Dilworth Lupton 
Otto Lyding 

Ernest S. Meredith 
Charles E. Park 
Leslie T. Pennington 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Augustus P. Reccord 
Lyman V. Rutledge 
Maxwell Savage 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
Waitstill H. Sharp 
Minot Simons 

E. M. Slocombe 
Sydney Bruce Snow 
Frederick L. Weis 
Horace Westwood 
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Pleasantries 


Tourist: ‘“‘Where will I find the bus for | 


Pumpkin Corners?” 

Native: “On top of you if you don’t get 
out of the middle of the street.’’—Florida 
Times- Union. 

* * 

Ogdenelle: ‘“‘The boss says that when he 
was a boy on the farm they had a mule that 
was just like one of the family.” 

Shacklefitz: ‘Yes, and I know which 
one it was.”—Exchange. 

* * 

She: ‘‘My Paw is the best pistol shot in 
this county.” 

He: “And what does that make you?” 

She: ‘“‘Your wife to be.”’—Florida Times- 
Union (Jacksonville). 

* * 

The United States has no monopoly on 
boondoggling. Take, for instance, the 
fellow who plans to swim all the way from 
England to America—in the Queen Mary’s 
swimming-pool.—Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer- News. 

* * 

“When is the next train out of this 
burg?”’ 

“Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

‘‘What, isn’t there one before that?” 

“No, sir, we never run one before the 
next.” —Hachange. 

* * 

Traveler: “This rain should do a lot 
of good.” 

Porter: ‘Yes, sir. An hour of it would 
do more good in five minutes than a month 
of it would do in a week at any other 
time.” —Eachange. 

* * 

The pedestrian was walking slowly 
down the street. The clock near by showed 
that it was 2 a. m. 

Policeman (as he eyed the man suspi- 
ciously): ‘Out rather late, aren’t you?” 

Man: “Perhaps so, but this is about 
the only chance a pedestrian has now- 
adays.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Rev. Harold Niles makes fun of us be- 
cause we followed the statement that Mr. 
Raspe would preach here with the an- 
nouncement of the anthem “Fear Not, O 
Israel,’ and also followed the statement 
that he had been thirteen years in his Cam- 
bridge parish with the announcement of 
the anthem, ‘“‘Still, Still with Thee.”— 
Progress, Peabody, Mass. 

* * 

Seaman (in restaurant): “I can’t eat 
this soup.” 

Waiter: 
waiter.” 

Seaman: “This soup, I can’t eat it.’ 

Head Waiter: “TI’ll take care of it at 
once. Call the cook.” 

Seaman: “‘Cook, I can’t eat this soup.” 

Cook: ‘‘What’s the matter with it?” 

Seaman: “‘Nothing, only I ain’t got a 
spoon.” —Annapolis Log. 


“Sorry. I'll call the head 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Thrilling Contacts 


Through the Unitarian mission 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, we have 
been brought into thrilling contact 
with the great liberal Czechoslova- 
kian Church of a million members, 
bound to us now by the closest ties 
of sympathy and understanding. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


RESERVATIONS 


—for hotel rooms and meals and requests for 
home entertainment in connection with the MID- 
WESTERN CONVENTION, May 15-16, are 
important. Address them to HOSPITALITY 
COMMITTEE, Third Unitarian Church, 301 
N. Mayfield Avenue, Chicago. If you missed 
getting your copy of explanatory literature and 
program, write: 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Pus: oductory Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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